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A SCOTCH LAKE. 


The Highlands of Scotland invite our 
attention, by the rude boldness of their 
mountains, the dark vallies and ravines 
which serve as roads between them, and 
the placid little lakes which they enclose. 
But the country has borrowed its chief in- 
terest from the even's and personages of 
history, and the writings which have trans- 
mitted them to posterity. 

The scenery, when viewed without its 
associations, is generally destitute of the 
two other features which are commonly to 
be regarded as essential to its interest : vege- 
tation and inhabitants. 

The hills are wholly destitute of trees, 
and the surface is overspread with a thin 
coat of heath, which gives a most unvary- 
ing and melancholy aspect to the scene, 
which ever way we turn. The population 
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scattered, and commonly 
hidden from view, amidst the recesses of 
the mountains, while such traces of in- 
habitants as are discovered, present a de- 
pressing picture of poverty and degradation. 

Many poets and writers of fictions have 
labored hard to paint in interesting colors, 
the character of the Highlanders: but an 
attentive reader, on cool reflection, may 
easily see through the thin veil of romance 
which is often hung over ignorance, super- 
stition, pride and misery. They are still 


is very small, 


poor victims of Rome, who have been, to 
the present day, shut up from the intel- 
lectual and moral light, ‘and the physical 
blessings, which the Reformation introduced 
into other parts of Scotland in the sixteenth 
century. 

The historical interest of Scottish history, 
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is chiefly connected with that period: for 
then first began a contest between real 
freedom and that power which ever was, and 
still is, her deadliest foe. 

Sir Walter Scott himself says, in the in- 
troduction to his “ Minstrels of the Scottish 
Border :’—*“ We have no occasion to trace 
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the state of the borders, during the long 
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and obscure period of Scottish history, 
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which preceded the accession of the Stuart 
family.” He remarks, that the carliest 
ballads are hardly coeval with James V. 
The only hints handed down of the nature 
of the warfare waged on the Scottish Bor- 
der, between the Saxons and Danes, are to 
be sought in the Welsh bards; and they 
lead us only to the sad conclusion, that the 
words of ‘Tacitus give it a just description : 
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“¢ Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.” 


|Where they create a desert, they call it 
making peace. | 
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Thus briefly does even Scott himself pass 
over many centuries, for the absolute dearth 
of materials. 
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He adds, however, several 
pages, on the events of modern times, the 
habits and characteristics of the people, 
which are worthy of perusal, and are 
founded on well established history. The 
genuine taste for simple, natural poetry and 
sweet music, in which, in our opinion, 
the southern Scots, have excelled all other 
people, is thus alluded to by Lesley, in 
speaking of the March men: 
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‘“ Placent admodum sibi sua musica, et 
rhythmicis suis cantionibus, quas de ma- 
jorum suorum gestis, aut ingeniosis predan- 
di, precandive, stratematibus ipsi confin- 
gunt.” 


ARIS IA VIS I 


A strain of music, well adapted to our 
taste, and combined with poetry, a cor- 
responding character, may make strong and 
enduring impressions; and whatever na- 
tural scene becomes associated with it in 


the mind, partakes of a deep and permanent ‘ 
interest. 
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All persons have not the same 
taste. Education has its influence. But 2 
many admire the simplicity, sweetness, de- 
licacy, and high native refinement of Scotch 


§ poetry, and take a real, thouch it may 
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sometimes be an indefinable pleasure in 
visiting the scenes of the barren but pic- 
turesque country to which they belong. 
Solitude has less to repel us, where the 


r 


memory and the imagination find such ac- 
tive and agreeable occupation, The district 
of Scottish song is strictly a very limited 


portion of Scotland, lying near the Bor- 


ww 


der: but scenes beyond have sometimes 
been entered by the poets; and Scott has 
given us some brief, but beautiful descrip. 
tions of some of the lakes, which lie north 
of that region. 


~ 


The wonder is, that he has 
done no more. He had a strange and 
lamentable reverence for superstitions. 
Among the notes of his *‘ Complete Po- 
etical Works,’ with a mass of matter re- 
lating to a thousand childish traditions, 
fables, &c., will be found a variety of im- 
portant imformation: but the reader should 
be accustomed to separate wheat from chaff, 
and pass over three quarters of the para- 
graphs before him. 

Pennant’s Tours in Scotland, although 
not of the most recent dates, abound in de- 
Seriptions of scenery, as well as historical, 
and other valuable matter. They are con- 
tained in the third volume of Pinkerton’s 


Voyages, republished in this country, in 
quarto, which we have before recommended 


for family libraries. 
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We copy from him 
the following characteristic descriptions of 
the Lakes, 


“Tt is an idle observation, that seeing 
one is seeing all of their superb waters : 
for almost every one I visited has its proper 
features. 
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Loch Leven is a broad expanse, 
with isles and cultivated shores. Loch 
Tay makes three bold windings, has steep 
but sloping shores, cultivated in many parts, 
and bounded by vast hills. 

Loch Rannock is broad and Straight, 
has more wildness about it, with a large, 
natural pine-wood on its southern banks. 

Loch ‘Tumel is narrow, confined by the 
sloping sides of steep hills, and has on its 
western limits a flat, rich, wooded country 


watered by a most serpentine stream. 
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the Loch of Spinie is almost on a flat, 
and its sides much indented 
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Loch Lomond, the last, the most beauti- rt oo a — neighbors. 
» Graham says, (in his Sketches of scenery in 
ful of the Caledonian lakes. The firstview § — } says, (im Dis Sketenes of scenery i 
; ) Perthshire,) ‘In former times those parts of 
of it from 'Tarbat presents an extensive ser- | : 
dst | hills ) the district which are situated beyond the 
pentine winding amidst lofty hills ; on the Grampian range, were rendered almost inac- 
north, barren, black and rocky hills, dark- cessible by strong barriers of rocks, and moun- 
Le 
en with their shade that contracted part of tains, and lakes. It was a border country; § 
the water. On the west, the mountains are and, though on the very verge of the low ? 
. . / 
clothed, near the bottoms, with woods of country, it was almost totally seouestered > 
oak, quite to the water's edge ; their sum- from the world, and, as it Were, insulated ) 
. . , 1< ‘Th meLtety . } 
mits lofty naked and craggy. Onthe east < _ hea be at It is well — ‘ 
a : - § that in the Highlands was, in former 
the mountains are equally high, but their ? ~ 5 , — ¢ 
’ 2 times, accounted not only lawful, but honor- ¢ 
tops form a more even ridge, parallel to the - ional : " 
p 7 I like S able, among hostile tribes, to commit depreda- / 
a is , ra ( 4 , , . 
lake, except where Ben Lomond, like Sau tions on one another; and these habits of the § 
amidst his sasan smsaaaet overtops the rest. age were perhaps strengthened in this district, ¢ 
| KATRINE. by the circumstances which have been men- ? 
C ' 
LOCH k. tioned. It bordered ona country, the inhabi- 5 
| | o SCOTT. . tants of which, while they were richer, were ¢ 
‘ te . ~ ie 2 ‘ . ; 
Onward, amid the copse, gan peep less warlike than they, and widely different | 
A narrow inlet, still and deep, by | tine q 
Affording searce such breadth of brim yy language and manners. ? ; 
As served the wild duck’s brood to swim. ‘ | 
“sg hes : _—_ pana ee See Vermont.—This state was settled in 1763, i . 
_ ——— vd ‘af od ku ‘i "shai Ee _ by English, chiefly from Connecticut, under § fF 
Le ony ) hh ROUS — , grants from New-Hampshire; admitted into ? + 
sold on - “1 : ng palate ed. ' the Union in 1791: capital, Montpelier, One ¢ [ 
~ — ot Ne mé ar mn nad year’s residence gives the right to vote toany 5 * 
* Sull broade ste x t -_s men od. - citizen of the United States who will take an ? if 
: a shaggy ap sno ee _ : oath of allegiance. Area, 10,205 square miles. ¢ 
‘ re ‘ Pp »>ITANTL eC rou . . x : 
| umerging from the tangled woo ? Population in 1840, 291,948. ) : 
‘ But, wave-encircled, seem’d to float, ) 5 
Like castle, girded with its moat; 
, , : ; _ . rss 
P Yet broader floods, extending still, Maryland. oa — pees me ai’ 5 
: Divide them from their parent hill, ) by English ; 1, ry . wf the 0 egal aiy a 
3 Till each, retiring, claims to be 2 1753; capital, Annapolis. One year's resi- 
% An islet in an inland sea > ~6dence in the State and six months in the 
7 : » country, gives the right to vote to every white 
“ And thus an airy point he won, ) male citizen. Area, 10,529, square miles 
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Loch Moy is small, and has soft features 
on its banks, amidst rude environs. 

Loch Ness is straight and narrow: its 
shores abound with a wild magnificence, 
lofty, precipitous and wooded, and has al! 
the greatness of an Alpine lake 

Loch Oich has lofty mountains at a smal! 
distance from its borders: the shores in- 
dented, and the water decorated with isles. 

Loch Loch wants the isles; its shores 
slope, and several straits tervainate on its 
banks. 

Loch Awe is long and waving ; its little 
isles tufted with trees, and just appearing 
above the water, its two great sources of 
water at the extremities, and its singular 
lateral discharge rear one of them, suffi- 
ciently mark this great lake. 





Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
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One burnish’d sheet of living gold, 

Loch Katrine lay beneath him, roll’d: 

In all her length, far-winding lay, 

W ith promontory, creek and bay, 

And islands that, empurpled bright, 

Floated amid the livelier light, 

And mountains, that like giants stand, 

To sentinel enchanted land. 

High on the south huge Benvenue 

Down on the lake, in masses, threw 

Crags, knolls and mounds, confus’dly hurl’d, 

The fragments of an earlier world. 

A wildering forest feathered o’er 

His ruined sides and summit hoar, 

While on the north, through middle air, 

Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare.” 
(Lady of the Lake. Caniol. Stanza 13.) 


The following remarks we find in a note on 
the same page. 

“ The clans who inhabited the romantic 
regions of Loch Katrine were, even until a 
late period, much addicted eo predatory ex- 








Population in 1840, 469,232. 
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A NEW-ENGLAND VILLAGE. 
CoNTINUED FROM VoL. II., PAGE 83. 





Town meetings—how conducted.—Their ef- 


ancestors. 


In my last letter I gave you a summary 
view of the Towns, and Counties, 1n this 
State; from which you will perceive that 
they are both Republics, subordinate to the 
State; and that each town is, in some re- 
spects, subordinate to the County, in which 
it exists. lt will be unnecessary for me to 
make any particular observations concerning 
the Counties, ‘The towns, you will perceive, 
have many peculiar interests of great impor- 
tance ; are required to perform many impor- 
tant duties ; are invested with many valuable 
powers, rights and privileges; and are pro- 
tected from injustice, and imposition, in the 
enjoyment of their rights and the perfor- 
mance of their duties. 


The Legislature of each town, is, like that 
composed of the inhabitants of the coun- 
ties; a majonty of whom decides every 
question. ‘The proceedings of the Legisla- 
ture are all controlled by exact rules; and 
are under the direction of the proper oflicers. 
The confusion, incident to popular meetings, 
and so often disgraceful to those ef Athens 
aud Rome, is effectually prevented. 

To this state of things many causes contri- 
bute. The towns are all of a moderate size, 
and population. The numbers, assemlWed at 
any town meeting, must, therefore, be always 
moderate. Of course, the noisy, tumultuous 
proceedings and rash measures, so generally 
found in great assemblies of men, are here 
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ings, are conducted with a very honorable 
decorum. ‘The most powerful ye ae 
of all this propriety is to be found in the 
education, and habits of the people; under 
the influence of which every person, after the 


perfectly, and will therefore regulate them 
wisely ; are always present, and therefore 
can meet and act, on every emergency. 

In these little schools men commence their 
apprenticeship to public life ; and learn to do 
public business. Here the young speaker 
makes his first essays: and here his talents 
are displayed, marked and acknowledged.— 

he aged and discreet, here see with plea- 
sure the promise of usefulness in the young ; 
and fail not to reward with honorable testi- 
monials every valuable effort of the rising 
generation. ‘The questions agitated, though 
affecting only local concerns, and a moderate 
number of people are still interesting, and 
often deeply. At times they furnish full 
scope fur the genius, understanding and elo- 
quence of any man; are ably discussed, and 
command profound attention. The sober, 
busy citizens of Connecticut are, however, 
very little inclined to commend, or even listen 
to the eloquence, which is intended merely 
for show. He, who would be heard with 
approbation, or mentioned with praise must 
speak, only because there is occasion to speak ; 
must speak with modesty, with brevity, to 
forward or improve the measures proposed, 
or those which he substitutes; and not to 
show that he can speak, however inge- 
niously. 

The Select-men, the proper town Executive, 
are intrusted with powers, which at first 
sight may seem enormous. They, are un- 
doubtedly great: and the trust, (the sphere 


fect on the cendition and character of the meeting is adjourned, usually retires to his 
people, house ; and riot, noise and indecency, so com- ‘ 
a on mon on similar occasions in other countries, 5 
| The following remarks on the ep we : pag ese Ph 
ngs “ Vannes we copy Hom —— All the proceedings of these Assemblies 5 
Dwight’s Travels, (Vol. I., chap. 21.) The are, also, matters of record; and can be re- 
work was addressed to an English gentleman, examined, complained of and rectified, at any ¢ 
and designed, in a great measure, to correct subsequent period. | 
foreign misrepresentations and miscencep- a" Ther will not injere themoslves 
i | aracter of our coun- # ; . 
tions of the condition ane on ngs ( they cannot injure others. No clashing can } 
try: but it will be interesting to many of our exist between the towns themselves; nor be- ( 
’ readers, and profitable to some, to read a brief, tween any town and the public: for their $ 
clear and practical view of the government, proceedings are valid, only by law; and, 
as it is arranged and planned on, not only in whenever they contravene it, they are noth- ) 
ing. 
Connecticut, but in New England generally, By these local Legislatures a multitude of 
and with some variations, in many other important concerns are managed, too numer- 
parts of our country. The outline of the ous, and unwieldy, to be adjusted by the 
plan here given, with the reflections made on Legisiature of the State; and far better 
7 ieee ati eiietian aut Retin. @ known by those, who actually superintend (¢ 
rt’ ( 
its princip , oy them, than by any other persons. They have 5 
salutary effect on those who may be led by a deep interest in these concerns; and there- 
them to reflect upon the character of their fore will not neglect them; understand them 
: 
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unknown. ‘The regulations, also,are marked § of action being considered,) is high; of 

with the strictest propriety. No person > course, it ought always to be, and usually is, 

speaks without leave. The personwho rises ¢ committed to respectable citizens. But ex- 

first, speaks first; and no person interrupts perience has abundantly proved, that these 

7. him. The votes, and all the other proceed- powers are intrusted with perfect safety, and 
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incalculable advantage to the Public. An in- 
stance, in which they have been abused, 
has hardly been known, since the settlement 
of the State. Numerous and troublesome, as 
their services are; these officers have in very 
few towns ever received any compensation, 
beside the consciousness of having been 
useful, and the esteem of their fellow citi- 
zens, 


t have remarked above, that men learn to 
do public business by being conversant with 
the affairs of Towns. You will remember, 
that every town annually elects a considera- 
ble number of officers. Even the humblest 
of these offices furnishes opportunities for in- 
formation, and exercise for sagacity; and, 
collectively, they are suited to every age and 
capacity of man. Virtues are here tried, and 
talents occupied, in a manner, safe alike to 
the employer and the agent. On the one 
hand the capacity for business is enlarged ; 
and on the other the best proof is given, 
which can be given, of the proper preparato- 
ry qualifications for business of a superior and 
more extensive nature. In the closet no man 
ever becomes acquainted with either the con- 
cerns, or the character of men; or with the 
manner in which business ought to be con- 
ducted. ‘The general principles of political 
science a scholar may understand, equally 
with those of other sciences. But of business, 
which is necessarily done in detail, if done 
to any purpose, the mere scholar literally 
knows nothing. He may be able to write a 
good political book: but he cannot do politi- 
cal business, because he has never done it.— 
A plain man, educated in the business town, 
will easily show him, that in knowledge of 
this kind he is an infant; and that, what- 
ever may be his genius or his acquisitions. 

At the same time, the business done here, 
is So Various, so similar in many respects to 
that of a Legislature, and so connected with 
the public police ; it returns so often, occupies 
so many hands, and involves so many public 
offices; that the inhabitants become not a 
little versed in public affairs. Hence they 
are peculiarly qualified to judge of their na- 
ture. A Republican Government is founded 
on general opinion. It is, therefore, of the 
highest importance, that this opinion should 
be correct. No method, hitherto adopted by 
mankind, has been equally successful with 
this, in forming that opinion, and in fitting 
men to judge well concerning governmental 
measures. A large proportion of the citizens 
of this State, have actually sustained one 
public office; and multitudes, several: and 
have of course been personally concerned in 
transacting public business. Hence they have 
already known by experience, the difficulties 
incident to public concerns ; and are, in a de- 
gree superior to what is usually found else- 
where, prepared to form judicious opinions 
concerning the measures of the Legislature. 
I have heard laws discussed by plain men 
with more good sense, than any mere scholar 
could have displayed on the same subjects.—- 
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By these men they were canvassed as to 
their operation on the actual interests of 
themselves and others. By a scholar they 
would have been examined as to their ac- 
cordance with preconceived general principles. 
The former were certain means of determin- 
ing on the merits of a law; the latter, only 
probable, and very imperfect. 

rom these facts it arises in no small mea- 
sure, that the citizens of Connecticut have 
ever exhibited a peculiar skil} and discretion, 
in both judging and acting, concerning publi: 
affairs. Every man, who arrives at the high- 
er offices of the magistracy, serves, almost of 
course, au apprenticeship in the concerns of 
the town. Here his character is tried. If 
he acquires the general approbation ; he is 
elected to the Legislature. There he under- 
goes a new trial; and, if sufficiently ap- 
proved, is, in the end, chosen by the Free 
men at large into the Council. In this body, 
if his conduct is not materially altered, he is 
regularly placed by the same suffrage, until 
he declines an election ; becomes disqualified 
by age, or dies. It may, I believe, be truly 
said, that under no Government are the in- 
cumbents of the higher offices equally secure 
of their places, as under that of Connecticut; 
notwithstanding they are all annually elected 
by the voice of the Freemen. In the eight- 
eenth century three Governors only vacated 
the chair by a deficiency of suffrages in their 
favor. 


In several instances,” powerful aftacks 
have been made on men in higb office, either 
by rivals, or by enemies. Almost every such 
attack, however, has been fruitless. So far 
as my information extends, such attacks have 
secured to the objects of them,’all their for- 
mer friends; and gained them many more: 
and, instead of diminishing their reputation 
and influence, have increased both, beyond 
what they could otherwise have acquired. 

Nor is this system of small efficacy on pub- 
lic happiness, as it furnishes the means of 
gratifying ambition. The offices are numer- 
ous. ‘To the least of them some distinction 
is attached. When they are faithfully and 
prudently executed ; some degree of esteem, 
the controlling object of most human labors, 
is regularly obtained. Men, accustomed to 
move in a higher sphere, will naturally smile 
at these remarks. But they smile without a 
warrant. ‘The wish ina humble man fora 
humble office, is just as rational as that, 
which prompts them to aim at the high em- 
ployments of State. In the same circum- 
stances they themselves would covet the 
same office. It is, however, sufficient for my 
purpose, that the facts are such as I have 
stated. These offices are actually coveted ; 
and those who obtain them are actually gra- 
tified. No easier, no more effectual mode 
has ever been adopted in a free State, for 
quieting in so many minds, a passion, which, 
to say the least, might otherwise seriously 
intrude upon the order and peace of the com- 
munity. 
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FOREIGN TRAVELS. 


A VISIT TO EGYPT. 








A JESUIT IN AFRICA. 
Extract from the Journal of an Italtan 


Naval Officer. 
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Communicated for the Amer. Penny Magazine. 
BY G. F. SECCHI DE CASALI. 


The war of Soria was ended; and the 
treaty concluded between the Ottoman Porte 
and Mehemet Ali, seemed likely to bring 
about a peace. I trod the soil of Egypt; and 
my ardent wishes, existing for many years, 
were now gratified. That country, for ages 
so great and celebrated, has now only a 
palsied arm, and eyes to weep over its own 
misfortunes. In vain I sought for any ves- 
tiges of once great and magnificent ancient 
Alexandria. With the exception of a few 
monuments and palaces, there is not a single 
trace to be found of the school of Alexandria, 
or of the baths of Cleopatra, or of the royal 
splendor of Alexander. All has perished, all 
sleeps in the silence of ruin; and every thing 
that remained of antiquity was destroyed by 
vandal Mahomedism. ‘The very nature of the 
soil has changed its appearance. The banks 
of the Nile present the beautiful grottos and 
delightful recesses of the times of Sesostris ; 
but are not inhabited as then by a cheerful, 
hospitable, and industrious population, but 
are visited by vessels of diiferent nations, 
moving upand down the stream. ‘lhe shore 
is occupied by some thousands of laborers, 
who work without rest under the blows of 
soldiers. A few Kange, (light boats moved 
by oars and sails,) serve for carriages. ‘The 
barks of the Delta, (generally larger than 
those of the Adriatic,) for passengers, ply 
from Rosetta to Cairo, with a crew of from 
three to thirty men. When the wind is con- 
trary and one is going up the Nile, the boat- 
men land, and, with a rope round theirnecks, 
drag the Kange slowly against the stream, 
often without rest or even food from morning 
till towards evening, when "they stop to take 
some beans and doura bread. ‘They then re- 
sume their cord for the whole night; and 
thus they continue their labors for a fortnight, 

I was astonished at the vigor and the 
complexion of the Arab race; and at the 
same time at their patience and kindness of 
disposition. Itis necessary to imagine all the 
power of habit and religious belief, to under- 
stand how so energetic a people can submit to 
be driven by the blows of a weak and corrupt 
aristociacy, and so willingly endure misery : 
for nothing can equa! the wretchedness of the 
Fellahs. Our poorest inhabitants of the 
cabins in the Alps, behold magnificent 
cities in view of their villages, but here the 
elevations of ground open upon a wide waste, 
that seems never designed as a refuge for 
men. On approaching them, what a specta- 
cle of musery and wretchedness presents 
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itself to the traveller! The blind, idiots and 
leprous men, women and children, all lying 
on the ground, or upon a little old straw 
which serves them for a bed. 

Nothing is to be heard but Bakshees, Bak- 
shees! The cry for money is general, and 
everywhere greets the traveller on his arrival, 
and at his departare. Where are the numer- 
ous cities of antiquity? Ah, ancient Egypt! 
Mother of the world! as thy children call 
thee, in their beautiful and pompous language, 
thou who hast given all things to mankind: 
laws, arts, sciences, industry, why hast thou 
kept nothing for thyself? The miscalled 
Pompey’s Pillar is the only sonument which 
has resisted the assaults of time and disaster. 
Mohamed Ali has built arsensals, opened 
canals, and built granaries, but has done no- 
thing to meliorate the condition of the 
miserable people. 

“ Crudelitas unicum fundamentum imperit 
Turcicr.” 

The French Quarter is the best part of 
Alexandria. The Frank Square offers a most 
beautiful appearance, being qu'te surrounded 
with palaces built in handsome modern style, 
where the foreign Consuls reside, like petty 
sovereigns, in the expensive and commodious 
manner of Europe. Not far off is the mon- 
astery recently built, inhabited by monks of 
ail kinds and colors, some waiting to be sent 
into the interior of Asia, others to remain 
here or to go to Europe. Here the Reverend 
fathers enjoy the business of doing nothing— 
ul dolce far niente. Not being bound to “ di- 
vine self-tortures,”’ not subject to strict obser- 
vances, they indulge in what is strongly pro- 
hibited by their canonsand vows. ‘The Jesu- 
its do not fail to hold their place among the 
rest. 

While I was one day on a visit to the con- 
vent, | met, among the monks a friend of my 
childhood, a Jesuit in profession and dress, 
but notin heart. Father Penna had left Italy 
four years before ; and not being able to pretend 
that black is white, and white black, had 
been Sent to this convent as a punishment, 

‘‘T left Itaiy,” said he, “im 183—, at the 
express command of the General in Rome, 
and went to Persia, without being allowed 
lime to see, or to write to my father, or my 
mother. A Jesuit has neither country nor 
family. Not being skilled in the intrigues or 
the mysterious imposiures which my order 
practice in Europe, I was sent into the heart 
of Asia, to excite the people against the 
American Missionaries. But it was not my 
desire to go from the altar to battle, nor to 
change the cross for the sword, or the gospel 
for falsehood ; and, because I regarded those 
holy men with too much respect and venera- 
tion, I attempted nothing agaiust them, 
though at the hazard of drawing down upon 
me the anger and vengeance of our company. 
How many times did those excellent minis- 
lers put forth their exertions, and, when the 
fruits began to appear, al! was overthrown, 
and their evangelical labors defeated by the 
emissaries of Rome. , 
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“Rome, my friend,” added the speaker, 
“jis a great machine, the master key of 
which is the Jesuits. If they fall, you will 
see the Papacy crumble into ruins. There is 
a close connection between them and the Ca- 
tholic priests. ‘Though the Jesuits have a 
2 more advanced post, the priests all take the 
‘ same oaths by which they are bound. Ca- 
tholicism is one: its doctrine is one, its ob- 
ject is one. The Jesuits are its militia; and, 
when Rome thinks herself in danger, she 
calls her enemies her friends. 


“ Here we govern ‘in partibus.’ We have 
obtained the supremacy of this establishment, 
which was formed by the Franciscans.— 
Everything must be subject to our society, 
vet men believe them to be passive; whole 
nations are subject to their absolute wrl/, and 
the governments serve them, by defending 
them or attacking others.” 


As I passed along with Father Penna, I 
entered another hall, where I found another 
Jesuit, who, he told me, was Superior of the 
order. ‘lo draw his portrait, one must paint 
aman with the countenance of a hypocrite, 
ambitious, restless and of base appearance, 
reading and examining letters and newspa- 
pers from different countries. ‘Two young 
monks were waiting on him. The grand Je- 
suit placed a map near him, measured seve- 
ral distances upon it; then, examining several 
maps, seemed to refer to some names of pla- 
ces, &c., in a voluminous geography. After 
this he turned to a globe, he placed the | 
points of his compasses upon it, and said to } 
himself in a low voice, as he marked several 
different countries:—‘‘ This was ours; this 
would have been, but : this is ours, and 


be 


that will be! 


» Interrupted by my approach, he turned and 
¢ made me a Jesuit bow; that is, with his eyes 
turned towards the floor, but so as to observe 
me, with an expression of disdain upon his 
¢ lips. He then extended tome his hand;and,_ 
to tell the truth, it seemed tome that Iwas « 
in the grasp of a hungry tiger. 

‘‘ Signor,” said he, “‘ It might have seemed 

impossible that the Society of Jesus could 
have laid its foundations in sich distant 
countries!” ‘* Certainly,” replied I; “and 
as Moutesquien says: ‘If the Jesuits had 
not come before, Luther and Calvin would 
have been masters of the world.’ ‘ Look, 
sir; said he, “from this chamber I govern 
not only Paris, but China; not only China, 
but heretical America, and all the world ; and 
yet nobody knows how it 1s done.” 
This Jesuit was a Provincial of the order, 
a Pole by origin, but not in heart. I met him 
again in 1842, in the island of Malta; where, 
after having excited a ferment, and drawn 
together many followers, he formed a plan 
for introducing his order, even at the price 
of blood. The English government, in order 
to prevent a revolution in the island, the 
sacrifice of victims, and many consequent 
evils, sent him away by night in a steamer, 
which landed him on the coast of Sictly. 
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The good Father Penna was despatched 
back again to Persia; but, during four months 
which I spent in different parts of the East, I 
never again met with him, or obtained any 
information concerning him. Oh traveller! 
Whoever you may be, who passes through 
the country of Persia, | beseech you, make 
researches for Father Penna. I love him as 
a friend. Bless him, and listen to him as a 
friend of truth. 





Remarkable Escape and Presence of Mind. 


As Mrs. Patterson, of this city, was crossing 
the Rail Road bridge, just south of Asylum 
street, last Monday morning, the train of cars 
from Springfield came down and nearly over- 
took her before she noticed them, when, in 
attempting to get off the track, at the south 
end of the bridge, she stumbled and fell: and 
not having sufficient time to get upon the 
outside of the track before the cars overtook 
her, she hadthe remarkable presence of mind 
to arrange herself between the rails, with 
her face and person close to the ground, and 
alsoto untie her bonnet strings, when the 
whole train passed immediately over her 
without causing the least injury—except a 
horrible fright. —Connecticut Courant. 


HUMBLE VIRTUE. 


——How much 
Of human sympathy, and love to God, 
Doth sorrow quicken in the humble soul. 


One morn within its mossy nest, 
A Violet lay concealed, 

And deep within its modest breast 
W ere treasures unrevealed. 


The sun came forth, but all in vain 
He sought with subtle ray, 

To pierce the sheltered nook, wherein 
The modest Violet lay. 


That sun has veiled his golden eye, 
The clouds begin to lower, 

And trom the darkly brooding sky, 
The torrents wildly pour 


The storm has found the hidden nook 
Where the sweet floweret lay: 

And bears upon the surging brook, 
The sheltering leaves away. 


Wan, dripping, from its lowly bed, 
The Violet lifts its eye, 
And the wind that rent its petals, waves 
Their perfume to the sky. 
Youth’s Morning Visitor. 








New-Jersey.—This state was settled in 
1627, by Swedes; conquered by the Dutch 
in 1625; submitted to the English in 1664; 
acceded to the Union in December, 1787; 
capital, Trenton. One year’s residence in the 
State gives the right to vole, except to pau- 
pers, &c. Area, 6,900 square miles. Popu- 
lation in 1840, 373,305. 
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There is something so congenial to a re- 
flecting mind in the solitude of a grove, 
and the wildness of nature in the retired 
wood, that we usually find persons of taste 
and cultivation setting a high value upon 
scenes of that character, in proportion to 
the degree in which they have mingled 
with men, and devoted time to the study of 
books. 

The beauties of the forest and the grove 
are sung by many an English poet; anda 
corresponding taste is displayed to a travel- 
ler in that land, in a thousand country seats, 
cottages, and boxes, (as the humbler kind 
of rural residences are familiarly denomin- 
ated,) by the care taken to surround them 
as much as possible with clusters of shady 
trees, and to cut off the view of every dis- 
cordant object, by thick-set shrubbery. In 
France, however, and in some of the other 
continental countries,a more artificial taste 
still exists; and, among the few country 
residences we find, belonging to citizens, 
the training and clipping of trees, in stiff 
‘and unnatural forms, often present an aspect 
at first striking and singular, but commonly, 
we believe, disagreeable, and even painful 
to an American eye. 

We can say, for our own part, at least, 
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that even a short stay in countries where 
such a taste prevails, has always been suffi- 
cient to excite a strong desire for the simple 
wildness of nature. ‘To us, who are ac- 
customed to reasonable liberty, in thinking 
and acting, from our very infancy, it is plea- 
sing to see even the vegetable kingdom en- 
joying freedom; and this moral enjoy- 
ment is superadded at home to that of the 
beauty of nature. But there is a consider- 
ation, of a still higher kind, which often 
has its effect even when we are not dis- 
tinctly conscious of it: we are surrounded 
;° by the works of God, unmingled with the 
works of man, and undefiled, undisturbed 
untouched by his fingers. We recollect 
that we also are his creatures, and that “ he 
is not far from any of us,’’ for his active 
power is constantly shown in the slow but 
constant growth of the humble violet and 
the mighty oak. The birds raise. their 
voices in his praise, with notes as sweet as 
those of Paradise, and our hearts must join 
in the song, if they are not as hard as the 
rocks beneath our feet. 
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fowa.—T his state was settled by emigrants 
chiefly from the northern and eastern states ; 
admitted into the Union as an independent 


State, March 3, 1845; capital, lowa City. 
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The whole class, or order, of the fowls 
offers peculiar interest to the observer of the 
feathered race. Others may be bold or beau 
tiful, graceful in motion, or melodious in song . 
but these are either met with as the confiding 
friends of man, or easily domesticated, and 
useful to him as food 


The first class of birds are known by their 
long and crooked beaks and claws, and the 
form and structure of the latter, which en- 
able them to grasp, like those of the cat 
species ; and by the furious and voracious na- 
ture, which belongs to animals, seizing and 
feeding on flesh. The Swimming birds are 
easily distinguished by webbed feet, and short 
legs, so well adapted to their appropriate ele- 
ment; while the long necks and legs of the 
Waders well correspond with their habits. 
The numerous and various Perching birds 
show, in the forms of the bill and the toes, 
that they feed on vegetables or worms, and 
that they can stand upon the twigs of trees 
more easily and firmly than upon the ground. 
The Fowls alone exhibit the strong leg and 
flat foot, so well adapted to walking and 
running with great speed upon a flat surface, 
while the weakness of the bones between the 
wings shows that they are generally but ill 
qualified for a long or rapid flight. 


Several species of the gallinace, or fowl, 
are associated in our minds with the earliest 
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PHEASANT. : 


recollections of childhood. They lulled us, 
at evening, to sweet repose, with their peace- 
ful, if not melodious notes; and welcomed us 
to the bright mornings of youth, with voices 
which, in later years, strike us like strains of 
music, with the ‘“‘memory of joys that are 
past.”’ Harmless, peaceful and useful, they 
are fit companions of the domestic scene ; 
and their simple and guileless habits, with 
the easy labor of providing for them, and the 
reward which they yield their benefactors, m 
baskettuls of eggs, and broods of chickens, 
render them deservedly favorites among al- 
most every family of man, of whatever 
climate, language, or complexion. 


The Pheasant, however, is one of the fowl 
tribe, least known in our country. It differs 
sreatly from the Partridge, which improperly 
bears its name in our Middle States. The 
following description of the Pheasant proper, 
from Buffon, will enable every reader to draw 
the contrast. 


Next to the peacock, the pheasant, both 
for the vivid color of its plumes and their de- 
lightful mixtures and variety, is the most 
beautiful of the winged tribes. No effects of 
the _—- can produce ay thing so glossy 
and brilliant, or so delicately blended. It is 
reported that Cresus, king of Lydia, when 
seated on his throne, in all the pomp and cos- 
tume of eastern splendor, asked Solon if he 
had ever seen any thing somagnificent. The 


philosopher, unawed by Majesty, and priding 
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himself on his native freedom and simplicity, 
replied; that, alter having seen the beautiful 
plumage of the pheasant, he could be daz- 
zled by no other finery. 

The pheasant, however, is not only beauti- 
ful to the eye, but is also a peculiar delicacy 
for the table: but, as if shunning the protec- 
tion of men, it loves to inhabit the thickest 
woods and most unfrequented parts of the 
forest. Though removed from its native 
warm and genial climazes, it still preserves 
its innate predilection for freedom; and now 
lives wild and untamed among us, ornament- 
ing our parks and forests; where it feeds 
on acorns, berries, and grain. 

In a wild state the hen pheasant lays from 
eighteen to twenty eggsin a season; but ina 
state of captivity, she seldom produces more 
than ten. In a state of nature, she hatches 
and rears her young with resolution, Vvigi- 
lance, and patience; but, when kept tame, 
she becomes remiss in these duties, and a 
common hen is generally made her substi- 
tule. 

As of all other domestic fowls, there are 
many varieties of the pheasant ; some white, 
some spotted, and others crested. 

Of pheasants which are not naturalized in 
England, but only kept in aviaries, we 
find the black and white Chinese, the painted 
Chinese, the horned Indian, the Brazilian, 
and the peacock pheasant; all eminently dis- 
tinguished by their beauty and general ele- 
sance of their form. 





American Sugar Crop. —While the whole 
commercial and reading world seem to be 
taken with astonishment at the increased 
production of cotton in the United States, the 
immensely rapid progress of other species of 
production is overlooked. The increase of 
the provision crop alone since 1830, is said to 
be equal to the whole production of that year. 
Only a few years since, nine-tenths of the 
sugar used in this country was the product of 
foreign labor. 


The culture of cane was first introduced 
into Louisiana frum St. Domingo, by the Jesu- 
its as early as 1725-6. The Malabar or Cre- 
ole Cane was first used—then the Otaheite, 
and finally the Ribbon, introduced from 
Georgia by Mr. Coiron in 1817. This last is 
now in general use—as it matures sooner and 
better resists an early winter. The manufac- 
ture of sugar was commenced in 1784 near 
New Orleans—product 3,000 lbs. per acre— 
quality equal to the best St. Domingo Mus- 
cavado. In 1784 Louisiana was ceded to 
Spain, and the culture ceased till 1791. In 
1796, one plantation produced a crop worth 
$12,000—still the progress of the culture was 
slow, and there were only a few plantations 
under culture when the cession to the United 
States took place. From 1803 to 1817, the 
extent of production is not known. In 1818 
it reached 25,000 hogsheads—and cattle was 
the only power used. In 1822, steam was in- 
troduced, and the product extended to 30,000 
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hogsheads. From that time to 1840 the 
crop continued to increase until it reached 
119,000 hogsheads. Since the passage of 
the tariff act of 1842, the extension of the 
culture has been exceedingly rapid. The 
crop of 1844-’5, amounted to 204,913 hhds. 
of 1000 pounds each—equal to 204,913,000 
pounds. Each hogshead, it is estimated, 
yields at least 50 gallons of molasses. The 
whole consumption of the United States is 
estimated at 350,000,000 pounds. So that 
if the culture increases with equal rapidity 
for ten years to come, Louisiana, Texas and 
Florida will produce every pound required 
in the Union. 

We learn from the article from which all 
these facts are taken, that Cane is now cul- 
tivated in nineteen parishes in Louisiana, 
and preparations are making for extending 
the culture to five others. The number of 
sugar estates in 1843-’4, was 764—slaves 
employed, 50,670—steam engines do., 408— 
horse do., 354—capital invested $60,000,000, 
During the present year it is estimated that 
410 Cotton Estates will go into the Sugar 
business !! 

Until 1831 it was supposed that the Louis- 
jana Sugars were too weak for refining, but 
the introduction of the vacuo process has 
proved the incorrectness of this opinion, and 
some Six estates are now engaged in the pro- 
duction of white Sugar, and such are the im- 
provements now going on, that the writer in 
the Review is of the opinion that in a few 
years Louisiana will supply the whole Union 
with the white Sugars, directly from the 
Cane. 

* The extent of Sugar lands embraced in 
the above parishes, and which could be put 
into cultivation at the ordinary expense of 
clearing and draining, would be sufficient to 
supply the whole consumption of the United 
States; by applying to our low, flat lands, 
for a few years, the artificial draining of Hol- 
land, and more particularly to the tract on our 
Western coast, between the sea and the Mis- 
sissippi, lands enough could be reclaimed to 
supply, besides, the consumption of a large 
portion of Europe.”—Savannah Republican. 





Curious.—In the middle of the St. John’s 
river, (says the St. Augustine Herald,) and 
about a mile South of Picolata, a pine tree 
has planted itself recently. It stands per- 
fectly erect, and as near as wecould judge, 
about 20 feet out of the water, and appears 
in full foliage as if growing. Snags and 
sawyers are common in the Western waters, 
and are feared by the steamboats, as shoals 
and breakers are at sea; but not one, we 
presume, ever dreamed of such in the St. 
John’s River. The wonder is, how such a 
tree became transported from terra firma and 
planted in its present position.—N. Y. Ex- 
press. 





Tennessee.—T his state was settled in 1765- 
by emigrants from North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia; admitted into the Union in 1796. 
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POPE GREGORY XVI. 
(ConTINUED FroM VoL. II., PacE 114.) 


We spoke in our last of that most appall- 
ing vista in the history of man—the retro- 
spect along the Ime of papal succession. To 
prepare our minds to consider the biography 
of their living successor, let us cast a hasty 
glance at those periods when it most darkened 
the horizon of Europe. The following out- 
line we copy, with abridgement, from a re- 
cent book, written by a distinguished French 
author; and although it is shocking to our 
own taste and feelings, to peruse, and much 
more so to print, details like these, we have 
thought it our duty to place them on record 
in the columns of an American popular and 
family magazine. We would, with all our 
hearts, that we might have been permitted 
to draw a more pleasing picture: but Ame- 
rican parents and children must know the 
truth, and will know that we are not to blame 
because we tell a sad story, when we lay it 
before them. 


Sketch of the History of some of the Popes. 


Mahomed appeared in the seventh centu- 
ry : a skillful impostor, he founded a new re- 
ligion, and the greatest empire in the world. 
Having been banished from Mecca, he re- 
assembled his disciples, established the 
foundations of his theogony, and proceeded 
to make the most surprising conquests. 

The bishops did not yet arrogate to them- 
selves a tempora! jurisdiction ; but the weak- 
ness of the Western Empire gave rise to a 
scandalous usurpation, which has covered 
Europe with butchery, disasters and crime.— 
Pepin, King of France, connected himself 
successively with the Popes Zacharias and 
Stephen, and, in order to make amends in the 
eyes of the world for his usurpation of the 
crown of France, and the murder of his bro- 
ther, he gave up to the Holy See the do- 
mains of Romagna, which had been taken 
from the Lombards. Stephen III., a hypo- 
critical prince, delayed not to display his new 
power by the excess of unrestrained ambi- 
tion. Under Stephen VI., fury was at its 
height: the clergy were divided into factions, 
and the Pope was elected in the midst of 
earnage. ‘The pontiff, after the victory, had 
the eyes of his predecessor Constantine II., 
blinded, and his tongue torn out. 


Charlemagne invaded Lombardy, seized 
upon the inheritance of his nephews, robbed 
his father-in-law, as a punishment for having 
defended them, had him dragged to Lyons 
loaded with chains, and condemned to close 
his life in prison. Leo III. then placed a 
golden crown upon his head, and a purple 
robe upon his soldiers. But the successors of 
Charlemagne were unable to preserve the in- 
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fluence at Rome which this usurper had ob- 
tained, by yielding up the lands he had taken 
from the Lombards. 

Pascal J., with criminal audacity, caused 
the eyes of ‘Theodore, primicerius of the 
Romish Church, and also those of his son-in- 
law, Leon, to be put out, and their heads to 
be cut off, in the patriarchal palace of Late- 
ran, because they had been faithful to Lo- 
thaire; and, on the death of the pope, the 
people opposed his interment, and wished to 
drag his body through the streets of Rome.— 
His successor, Eugene, caused the removal, 
from the sepulchres of putrified corpses, 
the disgustmg remains of human bodies, to 
send them to France, Germany and England, 
and sell them to Christian Europe. Sergius 
publicly carried on a shameful trade in all 
the offices of the church. LeolIV., had the 
impudence to insure impunity to the bishops 
for the most enormous crimes. 

After the death of Leo, a woman mounted 
the chair of St. Peter, celebrating mass, cre- 
ating bishops, and having her feet kissed by 
princes and people. 
_ In the ninth century the Greeks and Latins 
separated. .. Ridiculous§ disputes produced fif- 
teen centuries of murders; and carnage, and 
frightful wars, with nineteen bloody schisms, 
stained in the West the See of Rome. The 
Arabs and Turks enslaved the churches of 
Greece and Africa, and established the Ma- 
homedan religion on the ruins of Christianity. 
The Roman Church maintained itself in the 
midst of troubles, discord and ruins, and, 
during that epoch of anarchy, the bishops and 
abbots of Germany all made themselves 
princes, while the popes acquired absolute 
domination in Rome. 

Stephen VII. ordered the tomb of Formosus 
to be broken open, took out the body, and 
had it carried into a synod which had been 
assembled to degrade it. The frightful corpse, 
arrayed in pontifical robes, was interrogated 
in the midst of false accusations and clamor, 
in words: lke these: “ Why did you, while 
a Bishop, m a_ spirit of mad ambition, 
usurp the See of Rome?” Then the Pope 
had him stripped of his sacerdotal garments, 
cut off three of his fingers and threw them 
into the Tiber. 


Sergius took the pontifical chair, and led a 
life defiled by debauchery. His son became 
pope, under the title of John XII., and sur- 
passed him in monstrous crimes. The cardi- 
nals and bishops accused him of incest, homi- 
cide, profanation, blasphemy and shameful 
crimes. 


Gregory V. had the feet of John and Cres- 
centius cut off, and also their hands, tongues 
and ears; and when thus mutilated, made 
them walk through the streets of Rome.— 
Benedict IX. was raised to the holy See at 
the age of twelve years, by the intrigues and 
the gold of Count Toscanelle, and soon aban- 
doned himself to excessive immorality. The 
Romans, at length, weary with his crimes, 
drove him from Rome and nominated another 
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pope, Svivester III. Benedict, with the aid 
of his relations, again got possession of the 
Holy Sea; but, finding himself the object of 
execration, and presaging a fall, sold his 
place”by an act of simony, consecrated a third 
pope, named John XX., and then retired to 
the palace of his father and abandoned him- 
self to crimes. 


Three anti-popes scandalously divided into 
three portions the patrimony of the poor, and 
seated themselves, one at St. Peter’s, another 
at St. Mary Maggiore, and the third in the 
palace of the Lateran. A priest purchased 
from the three popes their titles to the papa- 
cy, and succeeded them, under the name of 
Gregory VI. 


Hildebrand, the Monk of Cluny, the poi- 
soner of popes, usurped the pontifical chair, 
under the name of Gregory VII. He launch- 
ed his anathemas against kings, incited wars, 
filled Germany and Italy with conflagrations, 
carnage and murders, excommunicated the 
Emperor of Germany, stripped him of the 
title of king, released his people from their 
oath of allegiance, stirred up the princes to 
rebel against him, and finally reduced him to 
such a miserable condition that he lost his 
reason. ‘The king went to see the pope in 


’ the depth of winter, fasting, barefooted and 
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in his shirt, with a pair of scissors in one 
hand, and a broom in the other. 

Adrian, the son of an English beggar, 
made the Emperor Barbarossa hold his stir- 
rup for him; and required the famous Arnold 
of Brescia to be delivered up to him to be 
burned alive, because he had preached against 
the luxury of priests and the abominations of 
pontiffs, 

Alexander ordered that the emperor should 
come and ask his pardon in the presence of 
the assembled people, without his robe and 
crown, with a beadle’s rod in his hand, and 
throw himself down with his face in the 
dust. While he lay thus before the gate of 
the church, Alexander placed his foot upon 
his neck and trod upon him, saying—“ Thou 
shalt tread upon the basilisk, and trample 
upon the lion and the asp.” 

Celestine IJ., for the sake of gold, crowned 
Henry IV., who renewed the sacrilege of 


Stephen VII., by digging up the body of Tan- - 


cred, to have his head cut off by the execu- 
tioner; put out the eyes of young William, 
the son of Tancred ; condemned Count Jour- 
dan to punishment, by fastening him naked 
to a chair of hot iron, and crowning him 
with a hoop of the same, which was nailed 
to his head. 

Innocent III. ordered crusades to be preach- 
ed against the infidels, increased his treasury 
with the wealth of nations, and treated with 
Saladin, to prevent him from restoring the 
holy places to the Emperor of Germany.— 
This pope established the monstrous tribunal 
of the Inquisition; then preached a crusade 
against the Albigenses, robbed Raymond VL, 
Count of Toulouse, of his estate, and sent St. 
Dominic, with power to persecute the unfor- 


tunate Vaudois with fire, sword, and torments 
unheard of. The crusaders got possession of 
the city of Buziers; the terrible Dominic, 
with the crucifix in one hand, and a torch in 
the other, incited to carnage; and sixty 
thousand corpses were buried in the ruins of 
that city, which was destroyed by fire. Tou- 
louse, Carcassonne, Alby, Castelnaudary, 
Narbonne, St. Gilles, Arles, Marseilles, Aix 
and Avignon were devasted by the armies of 
the pope. Raymend, being brought before a 
legate, naked to the girdle, and barefoot, was 
beaten with rods, and dragged by a cord 
round the tomb of a fanatic monk who had 
been massacred by the people. 

Gregory [X., to support his ambition and 
the unbridled luxury of his court, raised tax- 
es in France, England and Germany, excom- 
municated Kings, incited nations to revolt, 
and caused himself to be driven away from 
Rome. 

Martin IY. mounted St. Peter’s chair, and 
formed a compact with Charles d’Anjou: the 
one a political tyrant, and the ferocious usurp- 
er of Sicily—the othera holy tyrant of Rome. 
His cruelties aroused general indignation ; and 
a vast conspiracy was formed under John of 
Procida. On the the third day of Easter, 
1282, at the hour of vespers, the signal of 
slaughter was given; and at the sound of 
the clocks, the cry of death was heard in all 
the cities of Sicily. The French were mas- 
sacred in the churches, public squares and 
houses ; murder and vengeance everywhere 
prevailed ; and ten thousand corpses were the 
trophies of the Sicilian vespers. 

Boniface VIII. became pope, after assassi- 
nating his predecessor. He outraged nations, 
set kings at defiance; persecuted the Ghibe- 
lines, the partizans of the Emperor of Ger- 
many ; invented the jubilee, in order to bring 
the riches of Europe into his treasury, and 
excited so deep a hatred against himself, that 
the States assembled at Paris to try him. 

The Archbishop of Narbonne accused him 
of simony, assassination and usury ; of dis- 
believing the Eucharist, and the immortality 
of the soul; of employing violence to obtain 
the secrets of the confessional ; of vices which 
cannot be named, and of using the money 
received for indulgences, to pay the Saracens 
for invading Sicily. 

Clement V. and Philip le Bel accused the 
Templars of enormous crimes, and condemn- 
ed them to the most frightful punishments, 
that they might seize upon their immense 
treasures. At the order of the king, the 
Grand Master of the Templars, accompanied 
by his knights, was led to punishment, to be 
burned alive, in the presence of cardinals and 
priests, who coolly contemplated the burning 
and bloody stake. After sharing the spoils 
of the Templars, he preached a new crusade 
against the Turks, sold indulgences, and, 
joining ridicule to infamy, gave each cru- 
sader the right to release four souls from pur- 
gatory © 


(To be continued.) | 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prive versus TrutH.—There is no single 
obstacle which stands in the way of more 
people in the search of truth than pride— 
They have once declared themselves of a par- 
ticular opinion, and they cannot bring them- 
selves to think they could possibly be in the 
wrong; consequently they cannot persuade 
themselves of the necessity of re-examining 
the foundations of their opinions. To ac- 
knowledge and give up their error, would be 
a still severer trial. But the truth is, there 
is more greatness of mind, in candidly giving 
up a mistake, than would have appeared in 
escaping it at first, if not a very shameful one. 
The surest way of avoiding error is, careful 
examination. The best way for leaving 
room for a change of opinion, which should 
always be provided for, is, to be modest in 
delivering one’s sentiments. A man may, 
without confusion, give up an opinion which 
he dectared without arrogance. 








Names.—Emma is from the German, and 
signifies a Nurse; George, from the Greek; 
a Farmer; Martha, from Hebrew, Bitterness, 
the beautiful, though common name Mary, 
is Hebrew, and means a Drop of Salt Water, 
a Tear; Sophia, from Greek, Wisdom; Su- 
san, from Hebrew, a Lily; Thomas from 
Hebrew, a T'win; Robert from German, fa- 
mous in Council. 





Onrttvary.—Died, at Wilbraham, March 
8th, Mr. Josaua WALBRIDGE, aged 88 years, 
a Revolutionary soldier. Mr. Walbridge was 
born in South Brimfield, now Wales. He 
early entered the revolutionary struggle, and 
continued four years and a half in the service 
of his country, and was engaged in several 
important battles. At the sanguinary battle 
of Valley Forge, while upon the retreat, he 
discovered his uncle, Major Walbridge, who 
had been wounded in the head, in the early 
part of the engagement, and left for dead by 
his soldiers. Finding him still alive, he re- 
solved to save him. He bathed his head, he 
moistened his lip with his canteen, and was 
so engaged that he heeded neither the retreat 
of his comrades nor the advance of the ene- 
my until they were nearly upon him. His 
uncle urged him to leave him to his fate; 
but young Walbridge, nothing daunted, shoul- 
dered his uncle, and with giant strides, amid 
showers of British balls, bore him from the 
field, and triumphantly regained his regiment, 
with their Major upon his back. He wasa 
patriot. As avolunteer, he joined Col. Shep- 
ard, and was at Springfield actively engaged 
against Shays, in his insurrection. He after- 
wards settled in Wilbraham, where he spent 


the remainder of his life—Mass. Repub. » 





Going to Law 
An upper and a lower mill, 
Fell out about their water, 
To war they went—that is to law— 
Resolved to give no quarter. 
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A lawyer was by each engaged, 
And hotly they contended, 

W hen fees grew slack the war they wag’d 
They judged were better ended. 


The heavy coais remaining still, 
Were settlee wtthout bother, 

One lawer took the upper mill, 
The other one the other. 


THE WILD FLOWER: 
BY J. P. SMITH. 


Sweet wilding tufts that, ’mid the waste, 
Your lowly beds expand ; 

Though by no sheltering walls embraced. 
Nor trained by beauty’s hand : 


The primal flowers which grace your stems 
Bright as the dahlia’s shine, 

Found thus, like unexpected gems, 
To comfort hearts like mine. 


’Tis a quaint thought, and yet, perchance, 
Sweet blossoms, ye are sprung 

From flowers that over Eden once 
Their pristine flagrance flung ;— 


That drank the dews of Paradise, 
Beneath the starlight clear ; 

Or caught from Eve’s dejected eyes 
Her first repentant tear. 





Soldiers on Skates; or the Skiolobere of 
Norway- 


Norway, says Elliot, yields a race of 
men, sailors from the cradle, with a line of 
craft which places her in a condition to de- 
fend herself against Russia, without incur- 
ring the dread of a simultaneous invasion 
on the part of Denmark. Perhaps, too, 
that peculiar description of soldiers, who 
fight on skates or snow-shoes, and who can 
run with rapidity and facility on ground 
over which a pedestrian would painfully 
move with toil, with tardiness and fatigue, is 
not the least important acquisition Sweden 
has gained with the ceded territory. 


As so cursory a mention is made of this 
remarkable body of men, it may interest 
some reader of these letters to form a better 
acquaintance with them through the medium 
of Sir Capel Brooke’s description. The 
following account of the Skiolebere is ex- 
tracted from the 8th chapter of his Travels 
through Norway. 

“The uniform of the Skielobere, or 


regiment of skaters, is light green; and in 
Summer they are chasseurs, and armed with 
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fliers. As soon as the snow falls in sufh- 


cient quantity, and is in a state to bear them 
well, they commence their winter ma- 
neuvres, in this singular kind of skate.— 
The left skie is shorter than the right, to 
enable them to turn quicker in wheeling. 
They are covered with seal skin, that the 
men may ascend the mountains with great- 
er ease and safety; the hair preventing the 
skie from sliding backward. The speed 
with which these skaters perform their dif- 
ferent mancuvres is very astonishing: they 
slide along the frozen surface of the snow 
like lightning, and go down the steepest 
precipices with inconceivable velocity. 


“The Skielobere have frequently been 
employed with great success against the 
enemy, in the wars with Sweden. Indeed, 
an army would be completely in the power 
of even a handful of these troops; which, 
stopped by no obstacle, and swift as the 
wind, m‘zht attack it on all points: while 
the depth of the snow, and the nature of the 
country, would not only make any pursuit 
impossible, but almost deprive them of the 
means of defence; the Skielobere still 
hovering round them like swallows, skim- 
ming the icy surface, and dealing destruc- 
tion upon their helpless adversaries. 

“ A pair of their skies, which I brought 
to England with me, are six feet five inches 
in length.” 





RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF 
FRANCE, 


Extracts from a letter of an 
friend abroad. 


“¢ Tiast summer I read in the North Brit- 
ish Review, I think, that Great Britain 
and the United States only could be called 
Christian countries. This assertion, so far 
from our received notions about the extent of 
Christendom, seemed to me the result of 
fanciful arithmetic. But I had not spent 
four weeks in London, before I became 
convinced, that it is a fearful truth. What 
1 soon read there, and saw and heard from 
travellers and residents in most continental 
nations, drove me to acknowledge reluc- 
tantly, that the faith in, and the practice of 
the Gospel, had nearly seen, on the Conti- 
nent, their last days. And soshocking was 
the picture of the prevalence of infidelity, 
hypocrisy, superstition and immorality, pre- 
sented to my mind, that, had I consulted my 
feelings, I should have re-crossed the At- 


lantic immediately, not to be an eye-witness 
of it. 


Italian 


“T stopped a Sunday at Boulogne: there 
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was no ind.cation of a Christian peop!e 
there. It was Sunday in my almanac, not 
in Boulogne. I cameto Paris: still worse: 
for not only working, trading, travelling go 
on there on Sunday as briskly as on any 
week day, but the evening, and to a great 
extent the afternoon of the Sabbath, are set 
apart for a more general and noisy exhibi- 
tion of shows, and indulgence in all kinds 
of disorderly amusements.”’ 


The Roman Catholic clergy of Paris, 
as our friend informs us, have given up all 
attempts to meet Protestants in argument, 
and address themselves wholly to the task 
of impressions upon the people, by a dis- 
play of ceremonies. He has visited the 
principal churches ; and finds that long pro- 
cessions, rpiendid vestments, the smoke of 
numerous censers and thundering of or- 
gans are greatly increased, far beyond the 
practice of former years; and yet the con- 
gregations are usually small, and they con- 
sist almost entirely of women. 


A similar state of things prevails through- 
out France: for the colporteurs have car- 
ried the bible into all parts of the country, 
as well as of the metropolis; and this, with 
the inquiries and discussions to which it 
has led, has inclined in my minds to under- 
value a religion of forms, while the mass of 
people are still too ignorant to proceed far- 
ther than to feel the neglect of what they 
been brought up to! 


| After all the parade and expense about 
public education, the common schools are 
now in the hands of Ignorantin monks! 
Truly a promising name, especially as it 
is justly applied in its legimate meaning.— 
Their instructions are limited almost wholly 
to two branches: the Catechism of Rome, 
and the art of ‘walking without looking 
from the ground. Our friend justly ex. 
claims :—What has France or mankind to 
hope for from such a generation ? 


Let us, American parents, stimulated 
by such a melancholy example, begin to 
prepare our children to do double duty in 
their day, as enlightened patriots, philan- 
thropists and active Christians: for France, 
at least, promises to do but little of the work 
the world will need. 
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COMMUNICATION. 
From a Young Lady, 


THE ORANGE. 


As this isa favorite fruit in our country, and 
is probably much prized and admired by many 
who would like to know more of its nature, it 
may be well to give some accountofit. The 
following facts and remarks are taken from 
Burnet’s Outlines of Botany. 


The Orange is a tree or shrub, with 
almost always smooth stems and branches. 
Its juice 1s balsamic, and the plants are cover- 
ed with leaves, flowers and fruit, with recep- 
tacles of essential oil. The flowers are regu- 
lar and united, color white, red or yellow, and 
vely fragrant. 

Although originally a tropical plant, it is 
cultivated in the temperate latitudes, and im- 
ported into this country (England), in such 
abundance as to vie in plenty and cheapness 
with our native fruits. 


The Orange has been believed, by some 
classical commentators, to be the golden apple 
of Hesperides. 


Citrus Aurantium is the Orange or Golden 
Apple. This is the sweet orange, too well 
known to need description, and too highly 
esteemed to admit of praise. Its varieties, 
like those of most cuitivated fruits, are many. 
The most important are, Ist, the Common 
Sweet Orange, 2d, the China, 3d, the Majorca, 
4th, the Nice, 5th, the Geneva, 6th, the T’Aick- 
rinded Portugal, 7th, the Teat-Fruited, 8th, 
the Double Flowered, 9th, the Ribbed, 10th, 
the Malta or Blood-juiced, 11th, the St. Mr- 
chael’s, and 12th, the Oporto, or Pipeless pot 
Oranges. 


Citrus Vulgaris is the bitter or Seville 
Orange; of which, like the preceding, there 
are several varieties. But they are less cul- 
tivated, as, although preferred for medicine, 
they are less palatable for food. 


Citrus Decumana is the Shaddock, so call- 
ed after the captain who first introduced it to 
the West Indies from China. It is a large 
handsome fruit, but not so pleasant in its fla- 
vor as the orange. It will, however, keep 
fresh and good longer at sea, and hence is 
valuable. ‘There are several other species of 
Citrus, whose fruits form pleasant tood: such 
as the C. Nobilis ; both the rhind and pulp of 
which are eatable. This latter is called in 
China the Mandarin, and is considered the 
most delicate of the whole.” D. B. E. 





Reorrrt.—The celebrated Pate de Jujubes 
is made by taking raisins, stoned; 1 pound 
of currants, pickled jujubes, opened—each 
4 oz.; water, a sufficient quantity; Boil 
these, strain them by pressure. Add sugar 
2} lbs., previously made into a mucilege, with 
some water, and strained. Evaporate the 
whole gently, and pour it into moulds, and 
finish by drying it in a stove and then divide 
it. 


LETTER IN ITALIAN. 








Will any of our readers send us a trans- 
lation ? 


Caro Epitore.—A poco a poco, l’inverno 
andando sparire, la terra ritornera a novella 
vita, coprendosi di verdura e di fiori, abbilen- 
do la natura di tutte le sue belene, dandoci 
sedute e scene piecevoli degne per meno 
d’eccelente pernello di conservarne una me- 
moria un consimile. 

In Italia i pittori ed i giovani studenti com- 
inciano i loro perigrinaggi, copiando veduti 
al naturale, o ornare di freschi bellissimi, 
d’ogni genere e d’ogni stile le dimore cam- 
pestri. Nel vostro paese avete, certamente, 
pittori buonissimi; ma |’ Italia, come sapete, 
Vi supera ; percheé, nido, in ogni tempo, delle 
arti, degl’ ingegni, del bello, e cosi ella invia 
altrove i suoi figli, o questi esuli per Ja tiran- 
nia de’ governi s’espatriano postrando alle 
altre nazioni le loro doti, ornando gli aliri 
paesi de loro esimj lavori. 

A voi, come benefico in tutti i tempi agl’ 
esuli Italiani, raccomando il Signore Ottavi- 
ani, Romano, celebre disignatore, allievo dell’ 
Academia di Roma, professore non ha guari 
ne’ primi e reali collegi di Francia, ed ora 
stabilito cosi, offrendo al publico Americano i 
suol servigi, onde colla sua pregievole abilita, 
€ CO suo] Meriti possi centinuarsi quella fama 
ch’ ha saputo coltivarsi altrovi. Egli conosce 
il disegno a fondo ; e percid a niuno inferiore ; 
pittore a fresco, im figure, in gottico ed in or- 
nati, in veduta detro natura. 





Documents illustrating the History of New 
York. 


The report of Mr. Brodhead, who was ap- 
pointed by the legislature of this State, in 
1839, to proceed to Europe to procure docu- 
ments relating to the Colonial history of the 
State, contains much interesting information 
eoncerning the depositories of records in 
England, France and Holland, with a cata- 
logue of the numerous papers procured or 
copied by him, and now deposited in Albany. 
We shall be able to make only a few ex- 
tracts and notices from this volume of 374 
pages; and therefore we must pass by unno- 
ticed many subjects which would afford much 
gratification to our readers. Having paid 
considerable attention to certain periods of our 
colonial history in past years, and visited 
many places important in the French and In- 
dian wars, we have had an opportunity to 
know some of the points on which further 
information was desirable. We are happy to 
add, that the catalogue now before us shows 
that many of those blanks appear to be am- 
ply supplied. | 
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O God, thou know’st how sad to me 

The mem’ry of departed friends, 
Comes when, at gath’ring night, I see 
Alone the gloom that evening sends. 
Footsteps, familiar to my ear, 
Seem to approach my opening door ; 
I silent wait, in vain, to hear 
The voices I shall hear no more. 
Their smiles, and words, and looks, more 
kind 
Than younger friends know how to give: 
Such hearts, such tones,—I’m deaf and blind, 
Or else such men no longer live. 
I love to rove again the field, 
In fancy, oft in youth I trod: 
For their dear sakes the flowrets yield 
Their breath from every humble sod. 

The summer’s evening breeze is sweet 
Again through that gay window wide, 
Where four of us in love did meet— 

But two have sunk beneath the tide 

Which time is ever pouring on; 

And far beyond the reach of mind 
The’ve pass’d; and, though we follow soon 
As they were then, we still are blind. 

O God, thou know’st, what keen distress 
These recollections wake in me; 

But in each pang of grief I bless 
The comfort that I find in Thee, » 





ENIGMA, No. 2. 

I am composed of 15 letters. 

My 15, 4, 6, 4, 13, 4 1s a sandy desert ; 

My 14, 2, 8 is ariver in Russia ; 

My 5,13, 2,4,15 was a city of Asia Minor, 
visited by the Apostle Paul ; 

My 13, 6, 2, 3,9 is a river in France ; 

My 15, 4, 8, 12 is a city in Arabia ; 

My 11, 9, 8, 3, 9, 13 is a lake in Sweeden ; 

My 1, 2, 13, 10,4, 8 is a celebrated river in 
Palestine ; 

My 11, 7, 13, 15, 12,11 is a city in the 
Russian dominions ; 

My whole is the name of a distinguished 
American divine. H. C. B. 





Farmer’s Club, March 24:—Capt. Wil- 
son, of the ship Ganges, presented to the 
Club, a specimen of some very fine, large, 
well filled, sweet yellow wheat, raised at 
Alexandria, in Egypt. He also set up, ia 
the Repository, a most remarkable piece of 
sculpture in white marble,dug up in the 
same place. It is very much broken, but 
seems to represent a person astride of Pe- 
gasus, striking down with a weapon a lion, 
which is seen crouching beneath the winged 
horse. The carving of the features of the 
rider is quite delicate and artistical, and the 
position of the figure is graceful in the ex- 
treme. 
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ALARMING INcENDIARY Fire.—Between six 
and seven o’clock on Tuesday evening, fire 
was communicated by some vile incendiary to 
the rooms at the head of each main flight of 
stairs on the Barclay and Vesey street sides 
of the Astor House, in the sixth story, one of 
which was almost immediately discovered by 
a young woman attached to the house, and 
who had left the room about four or five 
minutes before. The bed and bed-clothes 
were on fire, but with great presence of mind, 
and considerable injury to one of her hands, 
she extinguished the flames. 


It is feared that a gang of incendiaries have 
recently visited our city. Besides the City 
Hotel, on Monday night, which was fired in 
a precisely similar manner with that of the 
Astor House, last evening, in an unoccupied 
room on the 6th story, there were three or 
four attempts at incendiarism the same night, 
viz., in Cedar, Little Green and William sts, 
and one or two other places. 





To Our Svusscrisers.—Those who wish 
to receive the second volume, and have not 
paid for it, are requested to send $1 without 
further delay through the Post-master, or by 
mail, without paying postage. 


Those who wish to withdraw their names, 
are requested to return the last number re- 
ceived, with the name and address. It will 
be stopped forthwith. 


To aLL our Svusscrisers.—If each will 
procure one new subscriber, it will be ren- 
dering an important service to a new pub- 


lication, designed for extensive and lasting 
benefit. 








THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE — 
‘AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
With numerous Engravings. 


Edited by Theodore Dwight, Jr. 


Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1 a year. 


6 sets for $5. 

Back numbers can be supplied. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money. 

Enclose a One Dollar Bill, without payment of pos- 
tage, and the work will be sent for the year. 


‘ The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.”—V. Y. Observer. 


- “Tt should be in every family in the country.”~ 
IV. Y. Baptist Recorder. 


The New York Methodist Advocate speaks of it in 
similar terms. Also many other papers. 

Editors of newspapers publishing this ad- 
vertisement for 3 months, will be furnished 
with the work for one year. 
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